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Views on the News 





HE end of the decade is a good time 

to stop and take a quick look at what 

has happened and a longer look at 
what lies ahead. 

The decade of the 1950’s long will be re- 
membered as the time of the population ex- 
plosion. The attendant problems of trans- 
portation, housing, utility services, schools, 
and social stress are too well-known to re- 
quire elaboration. One example will suffice: 
more metropolitan surveys and reports were 
prepared during the 1950’s than in all of the 
preceding 50 years. 

Looking ahead, population and social 
changes will have tremendous implications 
for cities (p. 4). Ninety-seven per cent of the 
population increase now occurs in metro- 
politan areas, and there is no evidence that 
this trend is at an end. Increasingly city 
managers will be serving suburban communi- 
ties rather than those located outside metro- 
politan areas. 

It is likely also that many cities will feel 
for the first time the impact of migration 
from other parts of the country, especially 
the rural South. Many of these newcomers 
are unprepared for urban life and will place 
a heavy financial load on all local govern- 
ment services, especially education. This 
trend will affect many cities that today are 
regarded as “‘stable.”’ 

What are the financial prospects for 
cities in the next decade? Three speakers at 
the recent annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
touched on this point (pp. 2-9). One speaker 
predicted increased state government shar- 
ing in the costs of local governments. Two 


other speakers disagreed and said that the 
trend will be toward more direct federal-city 
financial relations. Professor Hauser stated 
flatly, “State governments will increasingly 
become fifth wheels.”” Mr. Healy said, “I 
predict that we will never persuade the 
states to tax themselves adequately to take 
care of urban needs.”’ Perhaps there is room 
for both points of view with the states taking 
over more of the load for public education 
and the federal government assuming more 
of the costs for expressways, urban renewal, 
and public housing. 

The recent American Municipal Con- 
gress took a long view at the financial prob- 
lems of cities and called for a 10-year urban 
renewal program with $600 million per year 
in federal capital grants (p. 14). A city man- 
ager has presented his budget message with 
the theme of “The Challenge of the 60’s” 
(p. 12). The statement is built around spe- 
cific 1960 proposals and a 10-year outlook 
for each community objective. With respect 
both to 1960 and the years ahead, the gener- 
al economic trends seem to be higher con- 
struction costs, higher wage rates, and more 
inflation (p. 15). 

Three examples of intergovernmental 
cooperation are described in this issue (pp. 
10-11): intermunicipal sharing in the cost 
of an airport runway, cooperative purchas- 
ing, and recommendations on a number of 
problems of common concern to five govern- 
ments in the Salem, Oregon, area. 

The dean of Essex Community College 
proposes that urban professional assistants be 
trained to help meet the shortage of profes- 
sional workers in public administration 


(p. 22). 
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Three talks on “Trends Affecting Municipal Policy—Forecast and Appraisal” were presented 
on October 26, 1959, at the 45th annual conference of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis, Missouri. These talks were transcribed and condensed for publication. 


I. Economic and Industrial Trends 
By LYNN A. STILES* 


Economist, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


A lessening of inflationary pressures may restore the property tax equilibrium, but local 
government fragmentation is likely to result in more state financial support. 


AKING the recent past as a point of 

departure in assessing the short-term 

future impact on local government of 
economic and industrial trends, we can iso- 
late at least four factors which have contrib- 
uted to the near-crisis in municipal finance 
during the postwar period. 

First, local governments have been at- 
tempting to liquidate the backlogs of unmet 
and accumulated needs postponed through 
the war and the early postwar years. Cou- 
pled with this has been the effort to upgrade 
their standards of service and facilities. 

Second, there has been inflation. A sharp 
rise in prices occurred as the pentup liquid- 
ity of business, consumers, and governments 
became a factor in postwar markets. Subse- 
quently, the Korean outbreak further helped 
to drive prices up. Because their budgets are 
framed with relatively large percentages al- 
located for payrolls and construction, local 
governments have felt inflation especially 
keenly; wage rates and construction costs 
have been among the costs that have risen 
most sharply in postwar years. 

Third, there is the dramatic economic 
growth that has occurred since 1945 and its 
tendency to concentrate in urban areas and 
on the peripheries of urban areas. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Stiles has had extensive 
experience in economic research with the city of 
New Orleans and the Illinois state departments of 
revenue and finance. He has been with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago since 1953. 
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And, finally, there has been the relocation 
of population—a manifestation of the drift 
from the farm to the city and from the core 
of the city to the outskirts. 


INFLATION’S ROLE 

With one possible—and perhaps likely— 
exception these forces have by no means yet 
spent themselves. We are inclined to forget 
that inflation in recent experience has 
largely been a product of open hostilities, 
World War II and the Korean War. If we 
rule out the possibility of an outbreak of 
really hot war, we in effect are ruling out the 
likelihood of a recurrence of those circum- 
stances which have been associated with the 
heavy pressure on prices during the past 15 
years. If we are justified in assuming that 
such pressure need not be taken into account 
in projecting ahead, we can come up with 
some interesting conclusions about the ca- 
pacity of local revenue systems to do the job 
cut out for them. 

Local governments overwhelmingly de- 
pend on the property tax. We naturally have 
been sensitive to the inadequacies of this 
source of revenue in the presence of strong 
economic growth and noticeable price infla- 
tion. We all are aware of the shortcomings 
of the tax, typically associated with assess- 
ment practices. We have learned that assess- 
ments tend to be sluggish—that assessors are 
tardy in responding to the changes in the 
market value of taxable property. 
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But this defect, arising out of the assess- 
ment process, makes itself felt only in the 
context of rapidly advancing prices. If it is 
safe to assume little, if any, future inflation- 
ary pressure, is it not therefore safe to assume 
that assessors ought to be able to keep abreast 
of future growth in the potential tax base? 

Statutory regulations requiring assess- 
ments at four- or five-year periods or longer 
contribute to this sluggishness. But if we can 
expect tolerably stable prices and real estate 
values in the term ahead, the property tax 
may prove surprisingly competent, in con- 
trast to its behavior in the past. In other 
words, it may be justifiable to assume that, 
far better than it has in recent years, this 
mainstay of local revenue systems may do 
the job cut out for it. 


An ImpoRTANT QUALIFICATION 

There is an important qualification to all 
this, one that needs to be stressed. Although 
the property tax ought to keep abreast of 
over-all growth, this may not be enough, 
given today’s local government structure. 

A heavy proportion of total growth in the 
postwar period has occurred in the suburban 
hinterland where the fragmentation of local 
government is most pronounced. The up- 
shot is that the fiscal pressure on local gov- 
ernment in general takes place against a 
backdrop of wide dispersion in the relation- 
ship of assessed values to population, in- 
come, or expenditure within individual tax- 
ing bodies. The smaller the unit of govern- 
ment, the greater tends to be the dispersion 
in tax rates for the support of that type of 
governmental unit. 

School districts are the best example. In 
the Illinois portion of the Chicago metro- 
politan area, for instance, there are roughly 
250 suburban elementary districts serving a 
total population of about 2.5 million. In con- 
trast, the city of Chicago school district alone 
serves 3.5 to 4 million people—more than 
half the total population of the metropolitan 
area. The effect of this extreme fragmenta- 
tion of the school function outside the cen- 
tral city is wide dispersion of total property 
tax rates, because schools account for three- 
quarters of the property tax dollar, on the 
average, in these suburban areas. 


This dispersion tends to be self-aggravat- 
ing, in the sense that those firms—industrial 
and commercial alike—which have any lati- 
tude in selecting locations are sensitive to tax 
differentials. They tend to avoid the high- 
rate areas in favor of those less oppressive 
from a tax standpoint. 

Communities which have failed to attract 
their “share” of new windfall additions to 
the assessment base often find that their tax 
levies require rates at the applicable statu- 
tory or referendum ceilings. The ceilings 
have become increasingly bothersome to au- 
thorities struggling to keep abreast of grow- 
ing budgets. At the same time the low rates 
in areas with the windfall industrial and 
commercial investment have induced addi- 
tional investment—tending thereby to drive 
those rates down still lower. 

The fragmentation of local government 
has the effect of compartmentalizing the in- 
vestment that accompanies the growth un- 
der way in suburbs. The homes we live in, 
the stores at which we shop, the plants and 
office structures in which we work—in the 
aggregate—add up to a tax base sufficient at 
customary rate levels to support the stand- 
ard of local services upon which we insist. 
But when we seal off investment into a mul- 
titude of small compartments in which there 
can be at best a hit-or-miss relationship be- 
tween resources and tax liabilities, we are 
largely sterilizing a good portion of the in- 
vestment and protecting it against the kind 
of tax rate needed to support local services. 


SUBURBAN RESPONSES 

What sort of response has suburbia shown 
or what sort of response may it show to this 
state of affairs? 

On the one hand there is the long-estab- 
lished drive toward consolidation of small 
governmental bodies, especially school dis- 
tricts. But consolidation on a massive scale 
has made little headway in most metropoli- 
tan Communities. As individuals we prefer 
small agencies of local administration. How- 
ever sensible it may appear to be as a way to 
homogenize the tax base in the greater area, 
consolidation seems to have evoked opposi- 
tion which makes it largely an academic so- 
lution to the problem, 








Second among the responses that local 
communities have displayed is the planning 
of land use on fiscal grounds; that is, the 
framing of zoning, building, and outright 
land use restrictions with an eye to fiscal 
objectives. All of us who are concerned with 
suburbia—in terms of aesthetics and effi- 
ciency—must wonder whether the implied 
end result here is really compatible with 
broader over-all objectives. In the case of the 
Chicago area, will not the emergence some 
day of, say, 250 separate and industrial dis- 
tricts and 250 commercial districts change 
pretty drastically the face of the suburban 
hinterland? 

Third, we have the possibility of fiscal 
federation of local taxing bodies. The prin- 
cipal source of tax rate dispersion, the school 
districts, are pretty well knit together in most 
states under a system of combined state and 
local financial support. A further shift from 
local to state support for the school function 
in the form of a substitution of state for local 
property taxes would tend to mitigate the 
inequality of school rates and therefore total 
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tax rates in different communities. It has 
been proposed, indeed, that we shift entirely 
to state support of public education, while 
retaining local administration and allowing 
individual districts to beef up their programs 
with supplemental and nominal local prop- 
erty levies. The result could be a pattern of 
rates far more uniform than at present. 

Finally, among the responses is intensified 
pressure for increased state sharing in local 
costs generally. It seems not unlikely, owing 
to the formidable obstacles in the way of 
thoroughgoing modification of the property 
tax, that the future pattern will largely be a 
continuation of the drift toward increased 
support of local functions out of the proceeds 
of the levies the states traditionally use. 

What all this seems to imply is, of course, 
that the revenue structures of the state gov- 
ernments—the sales taxes that they levy, 
their income taxes, their variety of excises on 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco, and the like— 
will largely bear the brunt of the cost ad- 
vances that local governments are sure to 
experience in Coming years. 


II. Population and Social Changes 


. By PHILIP M. HAUSER* 
Professor and Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Tremendous population growth and migration will have their primary impact on 
metropolitan areas and will place great strains on local governments. 


E ARE now in the 13th year of a 

marriage and baby boom which 

began with a high marriage peak 

upon demobilization in 1946. Since then— 
through 1958—we have produced a bumper 
crop of 51 million babies. This boom has af- 
fected the trend in total population growth 
—a trend that frames any other demograph- 
ic and social considerations. The boom in 
marriages and babies has drastically altered 
both the present and the prospect with re- 
* Eprror’s Note: In addition to university teach- 
ing and research, Professor Hauser’s background in- 
cludes service with the United States Bureau of the 
Census and as the United States Representative to 
the Population Commission of the United Nations. 
He is now serving as director of the Population Re- 


search and Training Center at the University of 
Chicago. 


spect to our national growth. The trends are 
easily discernible, their implications not al- 
ways so. 


PoPULATION CONCENTRATION 

Projections of the United States Bureau of 
the Census indicate an increase of popula- 
tion from 151 million in 1950 to some 231 
million at the lower limit and 273 million at 
the upper limit by 1980. The lower limit fig- 
ure assumes a decline to a wartime birth rate 
by 1965 and a steady level thereafter. The 
upper limit assumes an increase in the birth 
rate of 10 per cent. If the postwar rate of 
about 25 births per 1,000 per year continues, 
by the year 1980 we would have a popula- 
tion of some 260 million. 
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At the lower limit, this nation would add, 
in a little more than one human generation, 
about 80 million persons, as many people as 
in all of Japan in 1950. At the upper limit, 
we may be adding as many as 125 million, as 
many as in all of Japan and the United 
Kingdom combined. 

Second, there is a trend—a very rapidly 
accelerating trend—toward increased con- 
centration of people in a relatively small 
number of great standard metropolitan 
areas. Between 1900 and 1950 the metropoli- 
tan areas absorbed some 73 per cent of total 
national growth. In the last 10 years of that 
period, 1940 to 1950, they absorbed 81 per 
cent. Estimates for the five years ending in 
1955 indicate that our metropolitan areas ab- 
sorbed 97 per cent of the population increase 
of the entire nation. Should this trend con- 
tinue between 1950 and 1980, it is possible 
that our metropolitan area population 
would almost double—from 85 million to 
165 million. By 1980 there may be more 
people living in some 200 standard metro- 
politan areas than there were in the entire 
United States in 1950. 

This trend has manifested itself and will 
continue to operate for the simple reason 
that these agglomerations of people repre- 
sent the most efficient producer and con- 
sumer units that mankind has yet devised. 
City planners trained in town and country 
planning back at the early part of this cen- 
tury feel the solution to many problems of 
the metropolis is decentralization. They 
sometimes miss the point that some of the 
very characteristics of the city—size and 
density—are among our most precious eco- 
nomic assets. 

The third trend is decentralization within 
standard metropolitan areas. Much non- 
sense is said about this, particularly in Sun- 
day supplements to newspapers. Decentrali- 
zation does not mean that people are fleeing 
from the city to the suburbs. It does mean 
that increasingly larger proportions of our 
total SMA population and industrial and 
commercial activities are being located in 
the suburban rings of metropolitan areas. 

Again, this is an accelerating trend. If we 
compare the rate of growth of suburbia with 
central cities for the first half of this century 
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the ratio is about one and one-third to one. 
Between 1940 and 1950 it was two and one- 
half to one. Between 1950 and 1955 it was 
seven to one. Our suburban areas absorbed 
some 45 per cent of the total growth in met- 
ropolitan areas between 1900 and 1950; in 
the last 10 years of this period over 60 per 
cent; and in the first half of the 1950’s, over 
80 per cent. 

There are two reasons for this trend. The 
first is a shift from 19th to 20th century tech- 
nology—the new technology represented by 
electricity, the combustion engine, the high- 
way, the telephone—which makes possible a 
much larger clumping of people than was 
possible before. 

Second, our central cities have boundaries 
fixed by law, which in general have been 
filled up, while the entire metropolitan ag- 
glomeration continues to grow. It is possible 
that between 1950 and 1980, 16 million 
people will be added to the central cities, 
while 64 million will be added to the sub- 
urban ring. Of that 64 million, 35 million 
are likely to go into unincorporated, open- 
country parts of the metropolitan ring. Cen- 
tral cities will increase 30 per cent over the 
30-year period as suburbia increases by 
about 180 per cent. Whereas in 1950 there 
were 42 per cent of the people in metropoli- 
tan areas living in the suburban ring, by 
1980 the proportion is likely to be about 60 
per cent. The suburbs will become the dog 
and the central cities the tail, with a good 
many implications for annexation and other 
relationships between the two. 


Ursan Lanp Use 

There is a fourth trend I should like to 
refer to also—the pattern of development of 
our cities. Most cities grew from a point or 
points of origin encompassing their original 
economic function. In Chicago, for example, 
that point was the junction of the city and 
the lake where the break in bulk transport 
gave Chicago its first economic function. As 
the city grew the newer, more desirable 
areas were always more distantly removed 
from the point of origin. The pattern of resi- 
dential occupancy became one stratified in 
space by social and economic status. 

Many forces are at work that are changing 
this pattern. With urban renewal it is pos- 
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sible that our metropolitan area may turn 
itself inside out from the standpoint of a 
newer and a more desirable residential loca- 
tion. If you raise the question of where the 
slums of the future are likely to be, let me 
suggest that they are more likely to be in sub- 
urbs than in central cities. And you don’t 
have to wait a generation; a lot of the stuff 
that is going up in the suburbs today is a 
slum before the concrete is dry. 

Suburban growth without regard for 
what happens in neighboring suburbs and 
without regard to fundamental needs—as 
evidenced by zoning codes, sanitation, 
drainage, education, recreation, and the 
like—will be a further factor leading to in- 
creased interventionism in the process by 
which land use is affected. Whether a neigh- 
borhood is good or bad—and this has impli- 
cations from the standpoint of the tax base 
as well—will depend not so much on acci- 
dents of history. It will depend on what city 
planners and others do, and what govern- 
ment does to intervene into the competitive 
process by which our metropolitan land-use 
pattern evolved. Patterns of land use will 
become more and more a product of rational 
decision-making. 


THE NEWCOMERS 

The next trend I shall discuss will not af- 
fect all cities in the same way. But we must 
recognize that all of our metropolitan areas 
were peopled largely by people from some- 
where else. Forty million immigrants be- 
tween 1820 and 1950 contributed greatly to 
the development of Urban U.S.A. Sociolo- 
gists with nothing better to do have observed 
and described the pattern by which succes- 
sive wages of newcomers have settled in the 
city, have physically located, and have been 
absorbed into the social life of the commu- 
nity. Two points may be made. First, the 
shorter the period a newcomer group has 
been here the closer they are located to the 
center of the city and the more segregated is 
their pattern of residence. Second, all new- 
comers were greeted in the same way by 
those who got out of the boats before the 
newcomers came: with hostility, suspicion, 
discriminatory practices, and the belief that 
the country was this time going to the bow 
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wows because, this kind of riff-raff could 
never make tHe grade. (Look around the 
room in any aldience situation to see what 
happened to all that riffraff.) 

A whole series of historical forces have 
caused the latest waves of newcomers to 
Metropolitan U.S.A. to. be the Negroes who 
are highly visible, the hillbillys from some of 
the Appalachian counties who outnumber 
them in many places, and the auxiliary 
streams of Puerto Ricans and Mexicans in 
certain sections of the United States. I set 
these two patterns before you because there 
is every reason to believe that the patterns by 
which immigrants have settled physically 
and socially are being and will be followed 
by these newcomer groups, despite differ- 
ences in color and background. 

The final trend to be noted is that in re- 
spect to the age distribution of our popula- 
tion. Our older citizens will about double in 
number between 1950 and 1980; children of 
school age may increase by 135 per cent. 
Persons of intermediate age will increase 
more slowly than either the young or the old. 


IMPLICATIONS 

Here are what I think are some of the im- 
plications of these trends. First of all the 
projected increase in metropolitan area pop- 
ulation could mean something like an $88 
billion investment for the provision of mu- 
incipal services alone. This is based on Luther 
Gulick’s reckoning of $1,100 of capital invest- 
ment per person in a metropolitan area. 

Second, the fact that the suburban rings 
are growing faster than the central cities 
means that many problems, difficulties, and 
frictions are going to be exacerbated. In 
168 metropolitan areas, as of 1950, there 
were over 160,000 governmental units with 
the power to tax and spend. You may ex- 
pect, increasingly through the next two dec 
ades, various efforts to deal with metropoli- 
tan, area-wide problems in some way in 
spite of this welter of independent govern- 
mental units. 

Third, the changing land-use pattern 
within Metropolitan U.S.A. means that mu- 
nicipal government more than ever before 
will be faced with responsibilities of plan- 
ning. 
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Fourth, urban problems emerging out of 
the explosive population growth—urban re- 
newal and housing already, the highway 
program increasingly, education—are going 
to create a situation in which municipalities 
will increasingly be dealing directly with the 
federal government. State governments will 
increasingly become fifth wheels. 

Fifth, the changing age structure means 
that attention will have to be given to the 
special problems of the aged; that if our de- 
linquency rates remain the same, juvenile 
delinquency will double between 1950 and 
1980 for no other reason than the increase of 
the size of the age group; also, that educa- 
tional facilities will continue to be subjected 
to great strain. 

Finally, the heavy migration of Negroes 
from the rural South to metropolitan urban 
North and Western areas means cities will be 
trying to fill in the hard way—the expensive 
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way—many of the gaps in the preparation of 
our new migrants—not only the Negro, but 
the whites who also come unprepared for 
urban life. There will be increased demand 
and new dimensions of demand on the edu- 
cational system, on the police system, on 
housing requirements, on the locations of 
various types of educational and recreational 
plants. 

Let me close with a consideration of the 
extent to which these trends may be taken 
seriously. I’m reminded of the American 
who was host to an Englishman at Niagara 
Falls. The American explained to his- guest 
how many billions of gallons of water went 
over those falls every hour. The Englishman 
stared at the falls, finally turned to his host— 
and I think this holds with respect to the 
trends I’ve outlined—and said: 

“Well, what’s to prevent it?” 


Ill. The Future of Federal and State Aid 
By PATRICK HEALY, Jr.* 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association, Washington, D.C. 


Competition between states for industry will limit expansion of state aid to cities; cities 
must look to the federal government to help meet increased financial demands. 


ITIES face problems which are al- 
most frightening in their projection. 
Strictly creatures of the state and 
dependent upon the state for what they can 
and cannot do, cities find themselves re- 
stricted as they turn to face these problems. 
Financial restrictions, of course, are only 
one type, but certainly a fundamental type 
of restrairs. We have tax and debt limita- 
tions. We have regulations, such as in Ohio 
where 55 per cent of the voters must ap- 
prove a bond issue. Several years ago the 
city of Columbus voted on a redevelopment 
bond issue, and although a majority of the 
voters—53 per cent—approved, the city 
couldn’t finance this project. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Healy has an extensive 
background in government including service as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the North Carolina League of 
Municipalities and chairman of the Utah State Tax 
Commission. He was appointed director of AMA in 
1954. 


The Council of State Governments ob- 
served in its report, State-Local Relations, that 
tax limits have failed to produce the bene- 
ficial results expected of them by their spon- 
sors. The report states that tax limitations 
have not effectively limited property taxes. 
They have not reformed state-local tax sys- 
tems. They have not produced economy in 
government; on the contrary, rigid limits 
have brought about crises in the administra- 
tion of local affairs and abuse in the manage- 
ment of local finances. 

On debt limitations this report has this to 
say: 


1. These debt limits do not apply uniformly 
because assessment ratios vary widely. This varia- 
tion in no way reflects the credit needs of local 
governments. 2. There is no clear connection 
between the capacity to finance debt, on the one 
hand, and property assessments, on the other; a 
far more accurate index of fiscal strength is total 
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revenue. 3. The limits usually take no cognizance 
of overlapping debt. 4. The limits are “‘perversely 
elastic”: they expand with increased assessment 
during prosperity when speculative borrowing 
should be checked; but the debt limits decrease 
with decreased assessments during depression at 
the very time that public spending should be in- 
creased. 5... . they exert no influence on local 
borrowing until the limit is reached; then, no 
matter how great the need, they make further 
borrowing theoretically impossible. 6. Finally, 
debt limits encourage the multiplication of gov- 
ernmental units and stand as a barrier to the con- 
solidation and enlargement of local areas.! 


In their book, Government and Housing in 
Metropolitan Areas,? Professors Banfield and 
Grodzins of the University of Chicago com- 
ment that in many places these limitations of 
both debt and tax make it impossible to de- 
velop community facilities fast enough to 
meet existing and anticipated needs; tax and 
debt limitations encourage the proliferation 
of overlapping jurisdictions without serving 

‘the purposes for which they were framed. 


Tue FINANCIAL TREND 


It seems obvious that the trend is toward 
greater expenditures by local government. 
If this trend continues, as seems evident, 
where will the additional revenues be found? 

There are four basic ways that revenues 
might be expanded: 

First of all, cities could increase revenues 
from the property tax by raising rates, by 
equalizing assessments and making them 
nearer to true value, and by eliminating ex- 
emptions. 

Second, the cities could be permitted 
greater freedom to develop new revenue 
sources. In this connection, New York and 
Pennsylvania have led the way by their ex- 
tensive changes in 1947. Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania cities are adopting the payroll income 
tax, along with St. Louis, Missouri, where 
the people of the city approved a doubling 
of the payroll income tax this past spring by 
a majority of 90 per cent of the voters. 


1 Committee on State-Local Relations, State-Local 
Relations (Chicago: Council of State Governments, 
1946), pp. 117-18. 


? Edward C. Banfield and Morton Grodzins, 
Government and Housing in Metropolitan Areas (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958). 
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A third way to develop additional reve- 
nues is to encourage land uses that will raise 
the property tax base by encouraging indus- 
trialization. 

And, finally, there is the possibility of 
more revenue from grants and shared taxes 
from the state and federal governments. 

What is the future of state and federal 
aid? In retrospect we should observe that aid 
from this source has been increasing. From 
the depression until recently, state and fed- 
eral grants have tended to increase as a per- 
centage of the total general revenue of local 
government. In fact in 1954 the states were 
giving cities half as much as they themselves 
spent. 

Mr. Stiles has made the prediction that 
the trend is toward increased state support of 
local government. Well, I hope he is right. 
But there are at least two difficulties that 
stand in the way of expecting any immediate 
increased state support for local government 
activities, and perhaps any significant in- 
crease over the long run. 

First is the state legislature itself. Con- 
trary to what most political scientists and 
others preach, I personally do not believe 
that reapportionment is the big cure-all it is 
claimed to be. The cry is that if urban areas 
were well represented all our problems 
would be solved. 

We know from experience, however, that 
very often you get more intelligent, more 
favorable consideration of legislation for the 
benefit of cities from rural and small-town 
legislators than you do from big-city rep- 
resentatives. They consider it an honor to be 
elected to serve, and they are pretty broad- 
gauged people if they can be approached 
properly and issues can be explained. The 
city government may be nonpartisan, while 
the city’s state legislators are elected on a 
partisan basis; the legislators feel no alle- 
giance, and perhaps hostility, towards the 
city government. 

What I personally think would help a 
great deal towa:d meeting urban problems 
and increasing state aid is to have a profes- 
sional state legislative body meeting con- 
tinuously, modeled somewhat after the na- 
tional legislative bodies, with a staff for each 
representative and adequate staff for the 
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legislative committees. Then we would get 
more intelligent consideration of urban 
problems. 

I realize that some will say, ““My God, 
they meet too much now!” But stop and 
seriously consider this, and I think you must 
agree that Congress gives much more intelli- 
gent consideration to legislation than any 
state legislative body can in a short period— 
possibly 60 legislative days every two years, 
as provided in some constitutions. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN STATES 


Even should there be a reform in state 
legislatures making more intelligent consid- 
eration of urban problems possible, I predict 
that we will never persuade the states to tax 
themselves adequately to take care of urban 
needs. Even if they did not have built-in 
constitutional restrictions so that they could 
tax themselves, states will not do so for no 
other reason than the competition for a fa- 
vorable tax base or tax climate. Each state is 
trying to outdo the others in attracting new 
industry or in encouraging the expansion of 
existing industry to keep ‘it in the state. 

Every pressure will always be made to 
keep the tax base down for this one reason. 
And this is why you cannot expect any great 
increase in state aid in the future. So natu- 
rally the cities turn more and more to the 
federal government. The trend is toward 
more federal aid, and I predict that the 
trend will continue. 

Although it has the danger of weakening 
local discretion and of leading to the transfer 
of functions from local governments to the 
states, state and federal aid has a total im- 
pact of making local governments stronger 
and not weaker. 

And various forms of federal and state aid 
have many advantages over locally collected 
taxes. They avoid most of the diseconomies 
and dislocations that accompany tax avoid- 
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ance in small tax collecting units. They are 
less expensive administratively. In principle, 
they avoid the regressive features of most 
nonproperty taxes. They can be used to 
overcome gross inequalities in tax resources. 

These advantages would be maximized if 
federal and state grant programs were 
coupled with programs of shared taxes and 
local additions to state taxes, such as locally 
levied taxes collected by the state and re- 
turned to the local government. 

There were nearly a dozen programs be- 
fore the current Congress involving federal 
expenditures which directly and indirectly 
affect municipalities. Some have been acted 
upon; others will be on the Second Session 
agenda. City managers, as the professional 
administrators of an ever-growing number 
of cities in this country, play a tremendous 
part in determining legislative trends. All of 
your Cities are directly or, through your state 
municipal league, indirectly affiliated with 
the American Municipal Association. 

I have tremendous respect for the city 
manager profession and for the people who 
are in it. It is a fact that the strong, effective 
state municipal leagues are in those states 
where there is strong and effective council- 
manager government—where the managers 
are strong and active. They are the back- 
bone and strong support of the American 
Municipal Association. 

Therefore, in the future when your state 
municipal league calls upon you to act on 
state legislative matters, I urge you either to 
do it personally or get your mayor and coun- 
cil to do it—more likely the latter course of 
action. And, likewise, when you are called 
upon by your league, or by the American 
Municipal Association, to take action at the 
federal level, I urge you to follow through. 
Get your mayor to send those wires or letters 
or to come to Washington to testify. Or do it 
yourself. 
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City Takes Steps toward Industrial 
Development 


EBANON, New Hampshire (8,495), is 
taking steps toward industrial develop- 
ment through joint action by governmental 
and private interests including the city plan- 
ning board, the city zoning board, the local 
industrial development association, and the 
local chamber of commerce. For the last two 
years over-all coordination has been pro- 
vided by the five-member city industrial de- 
velopment committee whose membership 
includes the mayor and the city manager. 

The committee was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1958, by the Lebanon city council to 
serve as a Clearinghouse for industrial de- 
velopment, to study the experiences of other 
cities, to meet with local industry on prob- 
lems in the Lebanon area, and to follow-up 
on prospects for new industry. 

As a result of work done by the com- 
mittee and other groups in the past two 
years the following actions have been taken: 
The school district is investigating the pro- 
vision of additional vocational training to 
provide more skilled labor for the area. 
Representatives of two manufacturing com- 
panies were brought together so that space 
could be sold by one company to provide 
room for expansion for the other concern. 
Business and industrial prospects have been 
contacted by letter, telephone, and personal 
visits in several states. 

The city council has taken a number of 
actions to facilitate business and industrial 
development including reduction of water 
rates for large industrial consumers, joint 
planning with state highway representatives 
on location of a new interstate highway to 
facilitate transportation, negotiations with 
the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company to provide additional switchboard 
facilities for Lebanon, construction or lease 
of three parking lots for the central business 
district, and equalization of taxes to reduce 
the tax bills of some local industries on stock- 
in-trade inventory. The city council has tak- 


en leadership in a regional airport program 
to extend the runway so that four-engine 
planes can land at Lebanon. The city has 
contributed $80,000 for the runway exten- 
sion, and 11 other Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire towns have voluntarily contributed 
$106,000. 

The committee is a going concern and 
recognizes that industrial development is a 
long-term program. Future efforts will be 
directed toward detailed inventory of Leba- 
non’s industrial advantages and disadvan- 
tages and steps that can be taken for im- 
provement.—Jacos D. DuMELLE, city man- 
ager, Lebanon. 


Cooperative Purchase Plan 
May Be Expanded 


QVERNMENTAL units in Broward 

and Dade Counties, Florida, have 
been conducting tests of traffic paint to ob- 
tain uniform specifications for a joint two- 
county bid. The tests are an outgrowth of 
cooperative purchasing by cities in Broward 
County over the past four years (see PuBiic 
MANAGEMENT, March, 1959, p. 61). More 
than a dozen municipalities have partici- 
pated in the joint purchasing procedures at 
least once. The arrangement is entirely in- 
formal. 

Hollywood, Florida, one of the frequent 
participants, estimates that it has saved 
$33,164 in the past three years, particularly 
in automotive equipment and supplies. The 
difficulties in adopting uniform specifica- 
tions have been worked out at meetings of 
municipal purchasing agents, department 
heads, and supplier representatives. 

While Hollywood, Pompano Beach, and 
Fort Lauderdale have generated most of the 
purchases, smaller users have tended to 
benefit from the lower unit prices resulting 
from bulk purchases of standard items. 

The traffic paint tests could result in 
joint action with Dade County communi- 
ties, and Palm Beach County units also are 
interested. Eventually the purchasing sys- 
tem may be a tri-county one. 


[10 ] 
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Recommendations Made for Inter- 
governmental Cooperation 


HE foundation has been built for co- 

operative action on problems of com- 
mon concern to five governments in the 
Salem, Oregon, area through publication 
of the final report of the Citizens’ Confer- 
ence for Governmental Cooperation. The 
recommendations have been divided into 17 
areas corresponding to citizen study com- 
mittees plus an 18th area of over-all recom- 
mendations on home rule, intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation, and citizen participation. 

All of the recommendations have been de- 
veloped to facilitate intergovernmental co- 
operation and use the resources of the five 
participating governments: two counties, 
the state government, the city of Salem, and 
the school district serving the Salem area. 
The cooperative approach is illustrated by 
recommendations for a city-county office 
building annex, a two-county juvenile de- 
tention home, a two-county library system, 
use of the Salem dog pound as a regional 
facility, establishment of contracts with the 
city of Salem to provide inspectional services 
in county areas, joint purchasing through a 
cooperative committee, and expansion of 
state powers to deal with local stream pollu- 
tion. 

The program, known generally as ‘‘Mas- 
sive Cooperation,” was suggested in the 
1958-59 budget message for Salem and 
was indorsed by the city council and the 
Salem Area Chamber of Commerce. In 
June, 1958, the Intergovernmental Cooper- 
ation Committee was established with the 
governor of Oregon, the county judges 
(corresponding to chairmen of boards of 
county commissioners in other states) for 
Marion and Polk counties, the chairman 
of the school board, and the mayor of 
Salem. In the fall of 1958 the 200 persons 
organized as the Citizens Conference for 
Governmental Cooperation to do research 
and develop recommendations through 
study Committees. 

The final report was presented at a special 
ceremony on November 11, 1959, with 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati civic leader, as 
the principal speaker. Presentation of the 


final report is really the starting point for 
the work to be done in the years ahead. As 
the letter of transmittal to the report points 
out, “It now becomes the responsibility of 
all organizations and individuals to see that 
the study is translated into governmental 
action.”"—KENT MATHEWSON, City manager, 
Salem. 


Recommends Integrated Plan for 
Urban Transportation 


NTEGRATION of urban transportation 

functions into a transportation depart- 
ment of the city government is recom- 
mended in the recently issued report, Urban 
Transportation Administration (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). 

The report is based on first-hand observa- 
tions of 14 cities ranging in population from 
Portland, Maine (77,634), to Kansas City, 
Missouri (estimated 528,000). The project 
was sponsored by the Bureau of Highway 
Traffic at Yale University in cooperation 
with the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation. 

The proposed organization for a munici- 
pal transportation department would in- 
clude functions of traffic engineering; man- 
agement of city-owned off-street parking 
facilities and liaison with private operators; 
operation and supervision of transit systems; 
street design, construction, and engineering; 
and street maintenance. The report states 
emphatically that urban planning should 
be the responsibility of the municipal chief 
administrator. With this setup a transporta- 
tion planning team should be established to 
coordinate the work of the traffic engineer, 
the city planning agency, the public works 
director, and other officials. Leadership for 
the team would be provided either directly 
by the chief administrator or through a co- 
ordinator directly responsible to him. Traffic 
enforcement would be retained as a func- 
tion of the police department. 

The report includes extensive statistical 
breakdowns on per capita costs for plan- 
ning, traffic engineering, street operations, 
and other functions; a discussion of state- 
local cooperation in transportation plan- 
ning; and recommendations for coordina- 
tion of transportation in metropolitan areas. 
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Cities Adopt Variety of Public 
Relations Methods 


ELCOME letters for new residents 

and out-of-town visitors are among the 
methods being used by cities to inform 
people and encourage use of city govern- 
ment services. 

Alton, Illinois, recently mailed a message 
of welcome to 300 homes in a newly annexed 
area. The folder includes a directory of city 
agencies and officials, information on zoning 
and building permits, refuse collection regu- 
lations, a brief description of the city gov- 
ernment, and questions and answers on in- 
stallation of city services. 

Scottsbluff, Nebraska, is distributing a 
brochure to new residents. It will be dis- 
tributed to people requesting water and 
refuse collection services and through the 
Chamber of Commerce ‘Welcome Wagon.” 
In both instances the recipient’s name is 
placed on the cover to provide a personal 
touch. The brochure contains a map of the 
city, a summary of municipal services, and 
facts about the community. 

Camden, South Carolina, issues a ‘‘Wel- 

come to the City” parking ticket for cars 
parked by out-of-town motorists. The ticket 
invites the visitor to park in any unrestricted 
area and stay in Camden, “as long as he 
wishes.” Information is included on points 
of interest in the area. Part of the ticket can 
be detached as a business reply card to be 
mailed to the city hall so that the visitor can 
give his comments about the city. 
' San Jose, California, recently sponsored 
an exhibit booth at the Santa Clara County 
Fair to show municipal services. The booth 
contained a working model of a primary 
sewage treatment plant, borrowed from the 
city of San Diego; fingerprint equipment so 
that visitors could take home their own 
thumbprint I.D. cards; a scale model fire 
truck; and maps and photographs to illus- 
trate city services. 

A city council meeting held in Aurora, 
Colorado, on November 9 was filmed and 
recorded for radio and television presenta- 
tion. The session was held for the installation 
of new councilmen. The telecast was cut for 
presentation as spot news the same evening 
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at 10:00 p.m. The radio station that night 
broadcast the entire session at 9:30 P.M. 

Phoenix, Arizona, has issued a vendor’s 
handbook on How To Sell to the City of 
Phoenix, Arizona. The booklet covers methods 
of purchasing, bid and quotation pro- 
cedures, use of city forms, recommendations 
and awards, invoices, billing, specifications, 
and delivery. 

The American Municipal Association re- 
ports that 42 per cent of the cities over 
75,000 population maintain a full-time in- 
formation office to coordinate public infor- 
mation programs. In most of these cities 
the program has been formalized and es- 
tablished within the last five years. 


Recent Budgets Related to 
Economic Trends 


OMMUNITY objectives for the next 
decade provide the keynote for the 
budget message recently prepared by City 
Manager Bert W. Johnson, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Entitled ““The Challenge of the 60’s,” 
the 25-page statement is built around the 
35 objectives for community development 
adopted in 1956 by the city council. Each 
community objective or group of objectives 
is discussed in relation to the specific 1960 
proposal and the 10-year outlook. The budg- 
et proposal for 1960, in relation to land-use 
planning, points out that the land-use plan 
and comprehensive revision of the zoning 
ordinance are nearing completion for final 
review and adoption by the city council. 
The 10-year outlook calls for comprehensive 
review of the zoning ordinance at four-year 
intervals and continuing study of population 
pressures and indirect control of population 
density through zoning. 

The emphasis through the Evanston 
budget message is on community goals and 
objectives and means of attaining them. In 
the concluding section on taxation the 
budget message points out: “The dollar cost 
of city government is of vital concern to our 
citizens. . . . The effectiveness in city govern- 


ment in achieving certain community objec- 
tives, however, is an even more urgent mat- 
ter. It is for this reason that we discuss costs 
after we have discussed our goals and aims.” 
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The Greenville, Texas, budget was the 
subject of a four-page, tabloid size supple- 
ment distributed to the public in advance of 
a public hearing. It gave highlights of proj- 
ects and programs scheduled for the year 
and included charts and graphs showing 
revenue, classes of expenditures, and long- 
term financial trends. . . . Practically all of 
the budget messages recently received have 
touched upon the effects of increasing costs, 
due both to economic trends and state legis- 
lation. Other cities from which budgets 
were received were: Bakersfield, Monrovia 
and Santa Clara, California; Delray Beach, 
Florida; Bangor and Portland, Maine; East 
Lansing, Michigan; St. Louis Park, Minne- 
sota; Marceline, Missouri; and Baytown, 
Grand Prairie, and Waco, Texas. 


Issues Revised Manual on 
Street Cleaning 


ANAGEMENT, planning, methods, 

equipment, and personnel are among 
the subjects covered in the recently issued 
book, Street Cleaning Practice (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The book is a complete revision 
of the first edition published in 1938 and was 
prepared by the Street Sanitation Commit- 
tee of the American Public Works Associa- 
tion. 

Chapter topics include street cleaning 
methods and equipment; planning street 
cleaning operations; collection and disposal 
of leaves, automobile parking restrictions for 
street cleaning, and other special problems; 
snow removal and ice control; organization; 
personnel; equipment management; and 
budget, records, and reports. Appendices 
include provisions of typical street sanitation 
ordinances, detailed statistical ¢ata on street 
cleaning practices in 100 selected cities, and 
a selected bibliography. 

All tables and statistical data in the first 
edition have been revised and brought up 
to date. Changes that have occurred in re- 
cent years are covered extensively in the 
text, including greater mechanization of 
street cleaning and snow removal opera- 
tions, the effects of higher labor costs and 
unionization on personnel management, and 
the litter prevention efforts of governmental 
agencies and private groups. 
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City Employees Invest 
in Mutual Funds 


MPLOYEES of Los Gatos, California, 
have become the first municipal em- 
ployee group to invest in mutual funds in 
that state. The town’s retirement plan per- 
mits the employees to invest their contribu- 
tions in a mutual fund administered by a 
trust. Monies going into the trust fund (4 
per cent of each employee’s monthly salary) 
are invested by a trustee designated by the 
town council. Monies earned from invest- 
ments are credited proportionately to each 
member of the fund. 

Since state law prohibits use of public 
funds for investments in other than federal, 
state, or municipal bonds, the portion that 
the town government contributes is placed 
in an annuity fund with an insurance car- 
rier. The plan thus combines a fixed annuity 
from the city’s retirement program placed 
with an insurance carrier and a variable in- 
come from the mutual fund investment. 

Edward Benson, chairman of the Los 
Gatos Retirement Board, said this step “‘is 
the result of the employees’ desire to par- 
ticipate in the country’s growth and also to 
protect themselves against inflation through 
the cheapening dollar.” 


City Regulates Private 
Ambulance Service 


‘N ORDINANCE regulating private am- 
bulance service has been adopted by 
Chico, California (13,754). Its provisions 
are based on a survey of practices of 23 other 
California cities in the 5,000 to 50,000 popu- 
lation range. 

The ordinance requires: (1) a $24 annual 
private ambulance fee, applicable also to 
“out-of-town” ambulances; (2) ambulance 
drivers to hold a Chico taxi license; (3) the 
city to pay $5 for each uncollected call dis- 
patched by police; (4) the city to regulate 
the fee schedule for private ambulances 
operating in the city; and (5) ambulance 
radios to be on police and fire frequencies. 

According to City Manager Robert O. 
Bailey, only two of the 23 cities operate am- 
bulances (one of these in conjunction with 
the Red Cross). The average city has two 
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private ambulances. In three cities these 
were supplemented by a city emergency 
vehicle. There was great variety in licensing 
practices. Four cities had no license fee. Five 
cities based their fee on a gross business 
license schedule. Fixed fees imposed by nine 
cities varied from a low of $12 to a high of 
$40, with the average approximately $20 
per year. All licenses fees were applied on a 
per-vehicle basis. “Out-of-town” ambu- 
lances operated in only seven cities, and, 
with two exceptions, the fee was identical 
with the fee for local ambulances. 

Only two of the 23 cities required permits 
other than a valid California chauffeur’s 
license. In one case there was no fee for this 
permit; in the other it was $5. None of the 
cities contacted paid a subsidy to private 
ambulances, except one city that paid $5 for 
uncollected calls dispatched by the police. 
One-half of the cities indicated that the pri- 
vate ambulances were tied in with the city’s 
emergency radio network. 


AMA Delegates Revise National 
Municipal Policy 


WENTY-THREE resolutions to main- 

tain National Municipal Policy were 
adopted by delegates attending the 36th an- 
nual American Municipal Congress held in 
Denver from November 29 to December 2 
by the American Municipal Association. 
More than 1,400 municipal officials and 
other interested persons attended. Most of 


the Congress sessions dealt with mass transit, 
transportation planning, the federal high- 
way program, and other phases of urban 
transportation. 

In readopting National Municipal Policy 
for 1960 the major changes dealt with the 
following programs: amendment of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act to increase federal matching 
funds to $100 million per year; urging enact- 
ment of the area redevelopment bill to pro- 
vide federal aid for chronically distressed 
urban labor markets; development of a per- 
manent financing formula for federal-aid 
highways based on special studies to be com- 
pleted in 1961; extension of the low-cost 
public housing program and adoption of a 
middle-income housing program; pledging 
cooperation and support for the permanent 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; establishment of a national policy 
for coordination of transportation systems, 
including mass transit; reaffirming opposi- 
tion to taxation of interest on state and local 
government bonds; recommending a 10- 
year urban renewal program with $500 mil- 
lion per year for capital grants; urging fed- 
eral appropriations of at least $5 million per 
year for urban planning assistance; and ex- 
pansion of the federal water pollution con- 
trol program by increasing annual authori- 
zations from $50 million to $100 million and 
allowing one-third federal contribution with 
no ceiling on maximum amount. 


ELEMENTS OF DECISION FOR CITY COUNCILMEN 


HE provision and preservation of governmental integrity and political leadership is 
sometimes more difficult, and in the long run more important than is policy-making. 


First, . . 


. represent the city as a single council, where although the members may differ 





in judgment and their votes, once the decisions of the council become city policy they are 
supported by all, just as the staff supports them administratively whether or not they agree 
with staff recommendations. 


Second, . . . refuse to lend stature to rumors or to loose accusations. Public officials, 


elected or appointed, are frequently the target for unfounded or deliberately distorted 
charges. Councilmen can be a bulwark against those who seek, for their own purposes, to 
divide and discredit. Insist that any charges made against any city official or employee be 
made and substantiated publicly, and that either they be promptly cleared or appropriate 
action taken. 

Third, stay friends. Regardless of how deep may be the differences, work together on the 
basis of good faith. (From an editorial in Western City, September, 1959, p. 23.) 








Recent Economic Trends 





HE Soaring Sixties. This is the label al- 

ready given by the spaceminded to the 
decade just ushered in. The consensus is that 
the next 10 years will bring profound 
changes in the way of living for American 
people. 

If the economy is compared to a missle 
soaring off into the unknown, then the 
launching pad would be the growing popu- 
lation. The trends listed by Dr. Philip M. 
Hauser (pp. 4-6) will greatly affect the ur- 
ban orbit. The uncertainties of missile 
launching are here as the countdown pro- 
ceeds. Will steel and railroad strikes cause 
the machine to wobble as it rises off the pad? 
Will tight money and inflation weaken its 
power plant and lower its thrust? Will the 
inertial guidance system, a balance between 
buying power and consumer prices, function 
properly? 

THe YEAR AHEAD 

At present the concern is with the first 
part of the flight—the prospects for 1960. 

As Pusptic MANAGEMENT went to press, 
steel negotiations were still deadlocked. 
Some of the effects of the more than two- 
month shutdown were still being felt, al- 
though car manufacturers were resuming 
operation of idled production lines. If the 
strike is resumed after the 80-day “‘cooling 
off” period, it is clear that there will be little 
in the way of a cushion of accumulated 
stockpiles to keep steel-using industries go- 
ing, as there was last summer. Railroad ne- 
gotiations thus far show little sign of agree- 
ment. Industries relying on rail for the move- 
ment of raw materials and finished products 
have tended to feel an immediate effect 
when trains stop rolling. 

Those municipalities which only recently 
prepared their 1960 budgets have thus had 
to deal with these intangibles in estimating 
income from business taxes tied to business 
volume and from sales taxes sensitive to 
changes in retail trade volume. Business 
estimates indicate that some production and 
sales losses because of the steel shutdown will 


be made up later; but some will not be. One 
forecast says, ‘“The strike did not check the 
upturn. It has probably stretched it out.” 
One result may be that municipalities whose 
revenues are vulnerable will be cautious in 
programing expenditures during the early 
months of 1960 until the pattern of the 
“‘stretch-out”’ establishes itself. 

Construction costs and wage rates have 
long been a major index to economic trends. 
What are the prospects for 1960? Engineering 
News-Record in September noted that its 
building cost index had climbed every 
month during the first nine months of 1959 
and reached a new high. The index was ex- 
pected to level off during the last quarter, 
but “‘more upward pressures” were expected 
in 1960. The prime pressure areas: wages, 
equipment costs, materials costs, and money 
costs. 

Wages of municipal employees are affect- 
ed, of course, by wage levels in the commu- 
nity. ENR said that “The pattern of annual 
wage increases averaging between 12 and 18 
cents appear to be firmly cast for the next 
two or three years.” The U.S. Department 
of Labor noted that net spendable earnings 
of employed factory workers increased about 
$2.75 a week between September, 1958, and 
September, 1959. This was slightly more 
(0.3 per cent) than the rise in consumer 
prices. 

Economists polled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation have an average expectation of 
a 6 per cent rise in the growth of gross na- 
tional product for the 18-month period end- 
ing in the last quarter of 1960. The Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial produc- 
tion is expected to rise 3 per cent. Whole- 
sale and consumer prices are expected to be 
1 to 2 per cent higher. Economists expect 
business to be very good in 1960, with ris- 
ing personal income, higher wages, and 
greater output in most industries. But the 
general impression seems to be that the 
boom will not have the buoyancy it had in 
1959. 


[15] 
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TicHt MonEy 

The tight-money situation may have 
dampening effects on housing and plant ex- 
pansion in particular. Municipalities seeking 
money for capital improvements may face 
prospects of higher interest rates. Yet, there 
may be bright spots. The Wall Street Journal 
reported on November 5 that “‘Life insur- 
ance companies are stepping up their in- 
vestments in tax-exempt state and municipal 
bonds this year—presumably as a reaction 
to the increase in their Federal income 
taxes.”” The newspaper’s figures showed an 
eight-month investment of $496 million, 
compared with $324 million during the same 
period of 1958. The paper also said: ‘““The 
sharp increase in Federal income taxes on 
life insurance firms voted by Congress last 
June, according to company officials, makes 
the tax-free issues more attractive than they 
were, compared with other investments— 
largely mortgages and taxable bonds—into 
which the life firms channel their funds.” 

However, Congress frequently has been 
called on to revise income tax laws, and the 
old question of the tax-exempt status of 
municipal bonds has been the subject of 
much discussion recently. The United States 
Municipal News, on October 31, noted that 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
had scheduled hearings on the question. 
**No specific legislation has been introduced 
that would interfere with the tax exempt 
status...,” it said. “‘However, it is an- 
ticipated that [proposed] legislation will 
grow out of these hearings and will be sub- 
ject to extensive hearings soon after the first 
of the year.” 

Housinc 


The 1959 housing year was a good one— 
well over 1.3 million estimated starts which 
ranks it as the third best year of the 1950’s. 





The accumulated requirements for facilities 
to serve these new homes is partly the reason 
why state and local government spending 
increased during 1959. The demand for 
facilities will slacken only slightly, as about 
1.2 million private housing starts are ex- 
pected this year. 

A $2.5 billion increase in state and local 
government spending is anticipated for 
1960, not as large as last year’s $4 billion 
rise. The Prudential Economic Forecast suggests 
these reasons: ““There is some evidence of a 
catching up in the primary and secondary 
school building backlog. The failure of states 
to raise the gasoline tax sufficiently to meet 
the planned pace of the Federal-State high- 
way program will mean a less rapid growth 
in state highway construction expenditures. 
State and local government purchases of 
goods and services will probably rise to $47 
billion in 1960.” 


FuTurE PRosPECTS 


What are the future prospects? While 
they may be unclear at times, there is a feel- 
ing of confidence. The F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration put it this way: 

“We have finally reached the threshold of the 
most widely heralded new decade in modern 
memory... . The Fifties were not without their 
problems, and some of these persist to plague the 
new decade ahead. The cold war, if not quite as 
bone-chilling now as it has been, is still very much 
with us. The moderate but steady inflation of the 
1950’s promises to continue. Our ingenuity will 
again be challenged by the urgent need for tech- 
nological change without excessive unemploy- 
ment—a challenge we have met reasonably well 
through history. And, as the Fifties bow out in a 
flurry of labor-management disputes, the opening 
years of the Sixties promise their share of similar 
troubles. 

‘What of the Sixties? There seems to be little 
doubt that the Sixties will soar—sooner or later.” 
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Improves Fire Insurance Rating 


AK Park, Michigan (28,138), has been re- 
graded by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and the fire insurance rating has been 
advanced from class 7 to class 5. The improved 
rating probably will mean a reduction in residen- 
tial insurance rates. The regrading, the first for 
the city since 1931, shows 2,178 deficiency points. 
More than one-half of the deficiency points were 
assessed for lack of an independent fire alarm sys- 
tem and lack of training facilities and equipment. 
The rating attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of Oak Park’s integrated public safety de- 
partment where public safety officers handle both 
police and fire duties. The NBFU report neither 
criticized nor praised the city’s organizational 
plan for public safety but did state that the de- 
partment is “seriously undermanned.” The Oak 
Park Department has 64 members, 53 available 
for fire duty. In addition the city has 17 volunteer 
firemen and 60 volunteer policemen to assist at 
fires. 


Driver Education Increases 


Sixty-three per cent of the public high schools 
in the United States now offer a special course in 
automobile driver education with 18 hours or 
more of classroom instruction. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the total enrollment in all public high 
schools is taking driver education. The Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies reports 
that these figures for the 1958-59 school year rep- 
resent an all-time high. Those driver education 
programs which include both classroom and 
practice driving instruction are now available in 
56 per cent of the nation’s high schools, and 44 
per cent of the total number of students is en- 
rolled. These and other statistics are detailed in 
the Report on the Twelfth Annual National High 
School Driver Education Award Program. Sponsorship 
of this program has now been turned over to the 
newly formed Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety (1710 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) which was formed in January, 1959, by the 
National Association of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies, the National Association of 
Independent Insurers, and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 


Newsworthy Ordinances 


In the past five years 430 unused driveways 
have been closed in Phoenix, Arizona, thus in- 
creasing safety for pedestrians, improving ap- 
pearance of streets, and increasing space for curb 
parking. In 1954, the city adopted an ordinance 
which requires restoration of curbs and gutters 
when the city engineer determines that the drive- 
way is no longer needed and is a hazard to pedes- 
trians Evanston, Illinois, has adopted a 
new parking ordinance which requires minimum 
parking area of 180 square feet per car and width 
of eight and one-half feet. Parking is prohibited 
in required front and side yards or in court yards 
opening on public streets. Parking of trailers and 
boats is restricted to rear yards or underground 
spaces. . . . Hawthorne, New Jersey, has adopted 
an ordinance regulating operation of laundries 
and launderettes with provisions concerning defi- 
nitions, licensing, location of premises, type of 
machinery, Sunday closing, washing of diapers, 
prohibition of self service, and health regulations. 
... La Verne, California, has adopted trailer park 
regulations requiring a minimum of 2,800 square 
feet for each trailer site. A central recreation area 
equivalent to 125 square feet for each trailer site 
must be provided. 


Cities Adopt New Taxes 

Voters in Zanesville, Ohio, recently approved 
retention of their 1 per cent municipal income tax 
for a five-year period, and an income tax of six- 
tenths of 1 per cent was retained in Marion, Ohio. 
Two other Ohio cities adopted municipal income 
taxes: Newark, one-half of 1 per cent, and Lima, 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. . . . Needles, Califor- 
nia, has adopted a hotel occupancy room tax. 
The first such ordinance in the state, it is paid by 
the hotel, motel, or trailer court operator at the 
rate of 4 per cent of gross monthly receipts. Reve- 
nues from the tax will be used for the city’s golf 
course, and the tax will expire as soon as $120,000 
has been collected... . Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
became the seventh city in that state to adopt a 
1 per cent sales tax....La Verne, California 
(5,907), has increased license fees for trailer parks 
to $100 per year for each trailer park plus $7.50 
per trailer space. 


[17] 
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Police Recruitment and Training 

Recruitment, selection, and training have 
been the basis for over-all reorganization and im- 
provement of the Oakland, California, Police De- 
partment in recent years. The city charter was 
amended in 1954 to eliminate local residence re- 
quirements. At the same time the city began ag- 
gressive nation-wide recruitment which included 
sending special teams to schools of criminology to 
look for applicants. Examination procedures 
were expanded to include aptitude tests, charac- 
ter investigations, personnel interviews, written 
tests, and physical and psychiatric examinations. 
To qualify, candidates must have an intelligence 
quotient of 109 or better. In the past five years, 
according to the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 144 patrolmen have been appointed, about 
one-third of the present force. All new policemen 
received extensive in-service training at a new 
police academy. Continuing in-service training 
also is provided for all uniformed personnel. 


Merchant Parking Program 

Stockton, California, is participating with the 
local merchants association in a parking valida- 
tion plan for a recently established off-street 
parking lot. Customers patronizing near-by 
stores receive validation stamps for free parking. 
The stamps are redeemed by the association 
which in turn reimburses the city. The city-oper- 
ated lot will accommodate 120 cars, including 
stalls for smaller, foreign vehicles. Two additional 
off-street parking lots are under construction in 
the central business district. Three-story parking 
garages will be built on the lots later. The total 
program involves an estimated expenditure of 
$1.5 million. It will be financed by revenue bonds 
secured by fees from parking meters and parking 
lots, 

Cable Put Underground 

More than three miles of city fire alarm cable 
have been installed under the streets of Phoenix, 
Arizona, in telephone company ducts. Under an 
agreement between the city and the Mountain 
States Telephone Company, the company installs 
the cable without charge to the city at the same 
time that it installs its telephone lines. City 
crews deliver the cable to the work site and then 
feed the cable to the telephone company crews 
who pull the cable through the duct. 
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Raises Cemetery Charges 

Austin, Texas, has raised charges in its four 
city-owned cemeteries to place the cemeteries on 
a self-suppo?ting basis. Lot prices in the largest 
cemetery were increased from a range of $25 to 
$115 to the new range of $50 to $175. Lot prices 
in other cemeteries also were increased substan- 
tially. The city council specified that 25 per cent 
of the money from sale of grave spaces be set up 
in a perpetual care fund and allowed a 20 per 
cent discount on purchase of grave spaces in ad- 
vance of need. Grave opening charges were in- 
creased from $25 to $35. Three sections in one of 
the cemeteries were set aside for park develop- 
ment with no elevated headmarkers and no 
mounding of graves. The city anticipates that the 
new charges will eliminate the deficit in cemetery 
operations which in the latest fiscal year totaled 
almost $60,000. The recommendations for the 
city council were developed by City Manager 
W. T. Williams, Jr., on the basis of the operation 
of 16 municipal cemeteries in nine other cities. 
The survey showed that 14 of the 16 cemeteries 
operated with a deficit. 


Electronics in Police Work 

Cincinnati, Ohio, police are using two elec- 
tronic devices. All “‘beat’”’ patrolmen carry light- 
weight portable radio receivers. About the size of 
a pack of cigarettes, the units enable men to re- 
ceive one-way transmissions, such as reports on 
criminal activities in their beats. The patrolmen 
must still make hourly calls to the dispatcher. 
The second device is a small portable tape re- 
corder used by the safety education unit. When a 
driver is spotted performing acts of courtesy, the 
patrolman gives him a “citation.”’ The conversa- 
tion is recorded and is then turned over to a tele- 
vision station which selects the ““Most Courteous 
Driver of the Week.” 


Handbooks and Manuals 

Five hundred Royal Oak, Michigan, em- 
ployees have received copies of Safety Tips, a 15- 
page compendium of municipal safety rules pre- 
pared by the city personnel department... . 
Beverly Hills, California, has prepared a new 
city hall telephone directory which also includes 
names of key personnel, a list of commissions, 
numbers of other public and semipublic agencies 
frequently contacted by city employees, and city 
hall numbers of nearby municipalities. . . . Pon- 
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tiac, Michigan, has issued standard operating 
procedures covering police and other depart- 
ments in the event a tornado strikes the area... . 
The Wichita, Kansas, city auditor has published 
a manual on internal auditing control. It is de- 
signed to serve as a guide for personnel and will 
be revised periodically (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
. .. Maryville, Missouri (7,000), has prepared a 
personnel manual with concise summaries of poli- 
cies and standard procedures. It includes such 
forms as driver’s daily mileage log, requests for 
sick leave, and consolidated employee record. 


Adopts Health Insurance 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
will administer a newly adopted health insurance 
program for federal employees and their families. 
The plan is effective July 1, 1960. The Commis- 
sion is authorized to negotiate contracts with in- 
surance companies and health groups within 
available funds from employee and employer 
contributions. It is expected that the federal gov- 
ernment will contribute at least $2.80 per month 
for individual coverage and $6.75 per month for 
family coverage. Depending on terms negotiated, 
the federal government contributions can go up 
to about $3.95 per month for individuals and 
$9.55 per month for families. The program will 
offer four choices for federal employees: (1) a 
service program such as Blue Cross—Blue Shield; 
(2) a cash indemnity program; (3) employee 
union and association plans; or (4) a comprehen- 
sive medical prepayment plan. Each plan will in- 
clude both “basic” and “catastrophic” coverage. 
The Civil Service Commission has established a 
new bureau of retirement and insurance to ad- 
minister the health insurance program as well as 
the federal retirement system and group life in- 
surance program. 


Aid for Forms Control 

The Arlington Heights, Illinois, finance de- 
partment has prepared a training aid to improve 
forms control. It uses one-page diagrams to show 
how departmental and interdepartmental routing 
of various forms is accomplished and the steps 
necessary in each department to complete a 
transaction. It includes procedures for processing 
water bills, vehicle and business licenses, speciay 
assessments, departmental receipts, payrolls, per- 
sonnel forms, and bookkeeping ledgers, among 
others (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
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State-Local Finance Trends 

Tax revenues of state and local governments 
rose by 238 per cent between 1942 and 1957, a 
period in which the nation’s population increased 
by 27 per cent and personal income by 184 per 
cent. These and other trends are shown in State 
and Local Government Finances in 1942 and 1957 re- 
cently issued by the Bureau of the Census (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). The report compares reve- 
nue, expenditure, and debt statistics for the 1942 
and 1957 Censuses of Governments. On a per 
capita basis, state-local general government reve- 
nue increased by 188 per cent between 1942 and 
1957. Per capita expenditures increased even 
more sharply during this 15-year period—$69 to 
$237 per person, or 246 per cent. Part of this in- 
crease reflects the relatively high level of govern- 
mental capital outlay in 1957. Public construc- 
tion in 1942 was severely limited by war-time 
restrictions. State and local government debt 
averaged $311 per person in 1957 as compared 
with $144 per person in 1942, an increase of 160 
per cent. 


Recent Personnel Developments 


A program of personnel exchanges with local 
utilities has been started by West Palm Beach, 
Florida. Six city water department employees 
recently spent a half day discussing billing, col- 
lecting, in-service training, personnel administra- 
tion, sales promotion, office supplies, and pur- 
chasing with managers and supervisors of the 
Florida Power and Light Company. Employees 
of the power company will view city operations 
later. Similar exchanges are planned with local 
telephone and gas companies. . . . Royal Oak, 
Michigan, which had 140 injury accidents among 
employees last year, has started a safety cam- 
paign. Each month a four-page, three-color bro- 
chure providing safety tips to employees is dis- 
tributed by the personnel department. Foremen 
and other executives receive a new Supervisor’s 
Safety Bulletin, which stresses the administrative 
aspects of accident prevention....The Ford 
Foundation has announced the grant of $700,000 
to the Citizenship Clearing House in New York 
to establish a program of internships in state and 
local government. The grant will provide fellow- 
ships for college and university professors and 
graduate students in law, political science, and 
other social science fields who will serve for one 
year as regular working members with the top 
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level staff of a governor or mayor, or, in some 
cases, of a national voluntary organization con- 
cerned with public policy. Ten internships will be 
awarded in 1960. 


Public Purchasing News 


The National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing, at its recent convention in Pittsburgh, 
adopted a resolution calling on its Committee on 
Federal Surplus Property to renew efforts to ob- 
tain a greater share of federal surplus property for 
use by state and local governments. The resolu- 
tion said, “The Institute views with concern in 
increasing evidence that large amounts of such 
property are falling into the hands of speculators 
and similar groups.” ... A California law that 
would have permitted cities, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to give preference to local merchants 
in the purchase of materials and supplies was 
vetoed by the governor. He said the bill would 
conflict with the state-wide procurement prin- 
ciple of awarding such contracts to the lowest re- 
sponsible competitor. . . . A judicial decision has 
upset regulations of the Milwaukee City and 
Metropolitan Sewage Commissions requiring 
that heavy cast-iron pipe be used in sewage sys- 
tems. The Midwest Inspection Journal said the deci- 
sion will have far-reaching influence on many 
other cities and states with similar restrictions. 
The decision termed the cast-iron pipe regulation 
as ‘‘monopolistic.” 


Urban Renewal Developments 

The workable program for urban renewal sub- 
mitted by Plymouth, Massachusetts, was the 
1,000th to be adopted and approved by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in less than 
five years, the American Municipal Association 
reports. The 1,000 programs have been developed 
by cities in 45 states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. More than 
one-quarter of the municipalities are less than 
25,000 in population. ... A unique urban renewal 
project was approved for Carbondale, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a fire has been smoldering in a coal 
mine vein underground not far from the city’s 
central business district. All efforts to put out the 
fire have failed, and the city applied for urban 
renewal funds to dig it out through a strip-lining 
process. The Urban Renewal Administration has 
approved a capital grant of $1.5 million for the 
project. Because Pennsylvania cities have already 
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received the full amount allocated for the state, 
however, Carbondale must wait for replenish- 
ment of federal funds through repayment by 
other Pennsylvania cities... . The Texas urban 
renewal law was declared valid by the state su- 
preme court recently. The court, however, de- 
clared invalid a provision that courts shall sit 
originally to determine the existence of a slum 
area proposed for redevelopment. The court said 
that this involves a legislative question. 


Urges Governmental Cooperation 

More state and local government cooperation 
in the provision of governmental services is 
needed in the years ahead according to Governor 
Mark O. Hatfield in addressing the annual con- 
vention of the League of Oregon Cities in Octo- 
ber. As reported in Western City magazine, “‘a bold 
and daring restructuring of local government in 
administration and organization” is needed to 
meet the financial problems of local governments. 
He said state aid to local governments will bring 
the imposition of state controls with the subse- 
quent loss of local authority. Instead localities 
should use the new sources of revenue within the 
authority of existing laws and under reorganiza- 
tion of the entire structure of local government. 
This could include consolidation of some city and 
county services such as building inspection, park 
acquisition and operation, and joint purchasing. 
The governor added that all state agencies in 
Oregon have been asked to study the possibilities 
for intergovernmental cooperation and that a re- 
quest may be presented to the legislature for es- 
tablishment of an intergovernmental services unit 
to provide “for better coordination with local 
government through consolidation and better 
organization of state government.” 


City-County Building Under Way 

Indianapolis and Marion County, Indiana, 
have begun construction of a 26-story city-county 
office building to be financed under “lease- 
rental” arrangements. A revenue bond issue of 
$32 million was sold at an interest rate of 4.149 
per cent to pay for the building. The bonds are 
an obligation of the Indianapolis-Marion County 
Building Authority, a separate governmental 
agency created by state law to construct, operate, 
and maintain public buildings under lease-rental 
arrangements with local governments. The city 
and county will pay rentals consisting of (1) a 
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fixed rental per year of $1,850,000 over a 40-year 
period to retire the bonds, and (2) additional 
rental to cover building operations, maintenance, 
and repairs. Rentals will be divided between the 
city and county in proportion to the space used. 
The initial allocation of space, exclusive of areas 
in common use, is 40 per cent for the city and 60 
per cent for the county. The building will be 
ready for occupancy in late 1961. 


Steps Up Driver Safety 

Miami, Florida, has extended its service-wide 
program in safe driving practices for all city em- 
ployees with a 35-hour course in automobile driv- 
ing. The city director of training and safety and 
two other city employees recently finished the 
special course and are now ‘teaching representa- 
tives from each city department. The depart- 
mental representatives in turn will extend the 
training program to every city employee. The 
program stresses ‘“‘defensive driving” and is based 
on recommendations of traffic engineers. The 
city’s accident rate has dropped, as a result of 
previous driver training, from 4.7 for each 
100,000 miles of driving in 1957 to 3.6 in 1959. 
It is expected that the intensified training will 
bring another drop in the accident rate. The city 
expects to save $3,000 in insurance premiums in 
1960 in the fire department alone. 


Parking Meters and Parking Lots 

In West Hartford, Connecticut, on-street 
parking meters and meters in parking lots are 
color coded for various time limits. Meter heads 
are painted red for 30-minute parking; grey for 
one-hour parking; green for two-hour parking; 
and yellow for five cents per hour or 12 hours 
parking for 25 cents. The town also operates two 
gate-controlled lots with automobile parking 
spaces rented on a monthly, quarterly, or annual 
basis. Subscribers activate the gates by magnetic- 
taped cards issued by the department of finance. 


The Christmas Spirit 
Santa Cruz County, California, sent special 
Christmas greetings to business people serving the 
county. It read in part, ““The County of Santa 
Cruz wishes to take this opportunity to thank you 
for supplying needed materials and services. The 
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county could not operate economically withou‘ 
your support and advice. During the Christmas 
season we wish that we had a way that we could 
remember each of you for your helpfulness. Un- 
fortunately, being a public agency, there is no 
way this can be done. We hope you will under- 
stand and, of course, since we cannot remember 
you at Christmas we would be embarrassed if you 
remember us with more than a card or Christmas 
greeting. Here is our wish for the New Year. May 
it bring more of the same friendly and helpful 
service that, you provided us during the past 
year.” ‘ 


Municipal Tree Programs 

Hollywood, Florida, expects to add a kukui 
tree—official tree of the new state of Hawaii—to 
its circle of state trees around the municipal ad- 
ministrative center. The official trees of the other 
49 states were planted earlier as part of a project 
initiated by the Hollywood Kiwanis Club more 
than 20 years ago. .. . Lansing, Michigan, now 
has more than 35,000 street trees. This is the re- 
sult of a tree planting program begun 44 years 
ago. Eighty species and varieties of trees are 
used. About 4,000 trees are inspected each year, 
and about 500 are replaced. . . . Norwalk, Cali- 
fornia, has adopted an ordinance specifying rules 
regarding planting and maintenance of trees and 
shrubs, It requires the street superintendent and 
the city planning commission to prepare a 
master plan for the type, form, and location of all 
street trees and shrubs in the city. 


To Build Salt Water Converters 


Plans for construction of two demonstration 
salt water conversion plants have been an- 
nounced. One will be constructed by the federal 
government at Freeport, Texas, the Interior De- 
partment has announced. It will produce one 
million gallons of fresh water daily. The second, 
a general purpose sea water distillation plant, 
is already under construction by the Southern 
California Edison Company on a site near Ox- 
nard, California. This experimental unit will 
produce 100,000 gallons a day. It is not expected 
to produce water at a cost competitive to present 
sources, but it will be used for research and 
development. 
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Toward More Effective Personnel 
Management 
QUARTER century ago philosophies and 
attitudes were established that have trans- 
formed government from the role of casual ob- 
server of social and economic phenomena to a 
position of leadership in all such matters and, in- 
cidentally, elevated public administration to its 
present state of general acceptance and respecta- 
bility. 

We tend to forget how much the setting in 
which we work has changed since then. While a 
virtual transformation has taken place, we have 
clung to the ideals of public personnel administra- 
tion that are no longer justified by the changed 
environment to which they apply. For example, 
there still remains with us a strong sense of obliga- 
tion to thwart the political spoilsman. Yet the 
spoils system as the old reformers knew it scarcely 
exists any more. 

Much of the criticism of the local personnel 
program springs from a misunderstanding of 
what a personnel program is and how it works. 
There is only one correction for any such mis- 
understanding: Don’t expect the elected official 
to come to you to learn. You must go to him to 
teach, mainly by listening to his problem, under- 
standing and sympathizing with him, and then 
showing him how you are helping advance his 
cause. When we have substituted for the hostility 
many feel for the political office holder a com- 
plete understanding of his job, his motives, and 
his goals, we will have taken a long step toward 
more effective personnel administration. 

One reason why we find it hard to establish a 
working relationship with administrators is that 
we tend to carry over toward them the same atti- 
tude we have toward the elected official. Better 
understanding between the administrator and 
the personnel officer will come by getting out 
where the problems are. We may learn principles 
and facts from talk or from reading books, but we 
can gain perspective and understanding only by 
seeing those principles and facts in operation, in a 
setting.—“Toward More Effective Personnel 
Management.” By Louis J. Kroeger. Public Per- 
sonnel Review, October, 1959, 


Proposed: Junior College for Urban 
Professional Assistants 
HE increase in metropolitan activity is typi- 
cal of the increasingly urban nature of con- 
temporary society. Equally characteristic is the 
general shortage of public administrators, recrea- 
tion workers, city planners, and others working 
with urban and metropolitan problems. Present 
and proposed extensions of college and graduate 
training are not likely to meet anticipated need 
for professional workers in local governments. 

On the other hand much of the day-to-day 
work done by the professional does not require 
the high level of performance for which he has 
been trained. A substantial part of this work can 
be done by assistants who have specialized educa- 
tion beyond high school but less than a four-year 
college program. The professions of medicine and 
engineering have established successfully this in- 
termediate or subprofessional level of employ- 
ment, and teachers and librarians are beginning 
to experiment with this kind of training. 

It is proposed therefore that Essex Community 
College offer a two-year program leading to an 
Associate in Arts degree to develop urban profes- 
sional assistants. The curriculum would include 
68 credit hours divided as follows: 32 credits in 
general liberal arts and sciences; 19 credits in the 
urban professional assistant area, including six 
credits in required field work with a public or 
private agency; and 17 elective credits. The 
urban professional assistant courses would in- 
clude such subjects as community organization, 
graphic presentation, elementary statistics, urban 
sociology, local and state governments, and sur- 
vey of planning, plus the required field work. 
Within the curriculum framework students could 
specialize in housing, urban renewal, public 
works, and other urban fields. 

The urban professional assistants would help 
many local governments and other organizations 
to meet the expanding urban needs of the years 
ahead.—‘‘Proposed: A Junior College Program 
To Train Urban Professional Assistants.” By 
Moses S. Koch, dean, Essex Community College, 
Essex, Maryland. Junior College Journal, October, 
1959, 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





Aupir Manuat. By Don E. Ferguson. City Hall, 
Wichita, Kansas. 1959. 80pp. $3. (See p. 18.) 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORTING. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 8pp. 75 cents. 


Assessors’ HANnpBooK. By John H. Vanderzell. 
Bureau of Municipal Affairs, Department of 
Internal Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 1959. 46pp. (Although re- 
lated to Pennsylvania practice, will be of in- 
terest to others preparing or revising assessors’ 
manuals. ) 


Capita BuDGETING IN MILWAUKEE County. By 
Ruth Baumann and Jean Travis Smith. Bu- 
reau of Government, University Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 
1959. 17pp. (Survey of 19 city, village, and 
county governments. ) 


(1) Cost AccounTING FoR STREET AND HIGH- 
ways. 41pp. $2. (2) Developing Project Priori- 
ties for Transportation Improvements. 15pp. 
$1. Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. (Latest procedure 
manuals of the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation to supplement the over-all] 
guide manual.) 


Court ADMINISTRATION—1959. Institute of Judi- 
cial Administration, 40 Washington Square 
South, New York 12. 1959. 81pp. 


Tue Crisis In Open Lanp. American Institute of 
Park Executives, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 1959. 26pp. $1. 


GOVERNMENTAL FINANCES IN 1958. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 34pp. 25 
cents. (Supersedes SUMMARY OF GOVERNMEN- 
TAL FINANCES IN 1958 listed in October, 1959, 
PusBLic MANAGEMENT, p. 246.) 


An ILLUSTRATION OF PRocEDURES: FINANCE DeE- 
PARTMENT. By Ray E. Anderson. Finance De- 
partment, Village of Arlington Heights, Illi- 
nois. 1959. 32pp. (Training aid on forms con- 
trol. See p. 19.) 


INTRODUCTION TO ComMMUNITY RECREATION. By 
George D. Butler. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42 Street, New York 36. 1959. 
577pp. $7.50. 


JupiciaL ApMINISTRATION—1958. By Sheldon D. 
Elliott. Institute of Judicial Administration, 40 
Washington Square South, New York 12. 
1959. 14pp. 


Loca GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN AREAS. Bureau of the Census. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1959. 148pp. $1. (Part of 1957 Census of 


Governments. ) 


Metro Fotitow-Up, GREATER CLEVELAND. 
Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Rrsearch, 
1010 Euclid Building, Cleveland 15. 1959. 
29pp. $2. (Summarizes findings and recom- 
mendations of Cleveland Metropolitan Serv- 
ices Commission together with official actions 


taken to date.) 


Mertropouis. Ford Foundation, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 1959. 64pp. (Report 
on activities in metropolitan and urban prob- 


lems supported by the Foundation.) 


1959 CONFERENCE Proceepincs, International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 72pp. $2. (Summary 
of 45th annual conference.) 


PLANNING 1959. American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1959. 189pp. $5. (Selected papers from the 
1959 National Planning Conference.) 


Snow REMOVAL AND Ice ConTROL PRACTICES IN 
MicnHicaNn. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor. 1959. 64pp- 
$3.50 


STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 1942 
AND 1957. Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D.C. 1959. 41pp. 50 cents. (See p. 19.) 


Street CLEANING Practice. Street Sanitation 
Committee, American Public Works Associa- 
tion. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 2nd ed., 1959. 
424pp. $7. (See p. 13.) 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION. By 
Thomas J. Seburn and Bernard L. Marsh. Bu- 
reau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 1959. 134pp. $3. 
(See p. 11.) 
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New Issues-195Q 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Steuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of ¥ Amount of Underwriting 
Issue Tax Exemp J Issue Corpor. ate Interest 
$ 10,000,000 ALABAMA HIGHWAY AUTHORITYt $15,000,000 BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-80 First Mtge. Bonds, Series G, 544% Due 1989. . . . $ 3,400,000 
22,750,000 BIRMINGHAM INDUST. WATER 5,100,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
BOARD, -t Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, quip. Trusts, 44% & 4% & Crfs., Due 1960-74 . 2,850,000 
Due 1960-99 5,130,000 CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
10,246,000 BUFFALO, NEW YORK Equip. Trust, Series U, 44% % Crfs., Due 1959-74 1,980,000 
2%% Bonds, Due 1959-74 25,000,000 COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
40,000,000 CHICAGO, ILL.+ 5% % Debentures, Series N Due 1984 . . . . . . 2,900,000 
3% & 344% Bonds, Due 1960-77 25,000,000 FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ‘ 
120,000,000 CHICAGO.O’HARE INTERNATION. First Mtge. Bonds, 5% Seriesdue 1989 . .... ,100,000 
AIRPORT 445 Rev. Bonds. Dee 1999 om 18,000,000 GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
26,900,000 CINCINNATI, OHIOt First Mtge. Bonds, 5% & Series due 1989 » 3,350,000 
. - > ~ 20,000,000 INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
23,300,000 pes bys mca DIS First Mtge. Bonds, 4% % Series, due 1988 . 5 9,450,000 
° ’ IST., 8,000,000 my od CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
NEBR. t Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1963-92 First Mtge. Bonds, 5% % Series due 1989 , 2,800,000 
44,000,000 COOK COUNTY, ILL.+ 7,320,000 LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD | 
4% Bonds, Due 1960-7 Equip. Trust, Series U, 442% Cefs., Due 1960-74 . 2,670,000 
11,400,000 DALLAS, TEX.t 30,000,000 MICHIGAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-79 35 Year 4% % Debentures, Due August 1, 1994 . ‘ 3,700,000 
. 15,925,000 DETROIT, MICH.+ 5,000,000 MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-84 First Mtge. Bonds, 544% Series due 1989. . . . . 1,450,000 
25,000,000 EAST BAY MUN. UTILITY DIST., 15,000,000 MONTANA POWER COMPANY 
CALIF. Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-94 First Mtge. Bonds, 44) % Series due 1989 . 2,350,000 
12,500,000 HAWAII, TERRITORY OFt+ 20,000,000 NATURAL GAS PIPELINE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-89 First Mtge. Pipeline Bonds, 4% % Series due 1979 . 1,590,000 
20,245,000 HOUSTON, TEX.t 45,000,000 NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH | 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-84 COMPANY 35 Year 54% Debentures, Due Sept. 1, 1994 7,200,000 
10,700,000 HUMBOLDT BAY MUN. WATER DIST., 7,350,000 NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
CALIF.+ Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1964-98 Equip. Trust, Series G, 4% % Crfs., Due 1959-74 = 3,600,000 
32,000,000 cop gy agape COUNTY 20,000,000 += sang ILLINOIS GAS COMPANY 
BLDG. . IND.+t 44% & 4%% First Mtge. Bonds, 5% Series due June 1, 1984 3,200,000 
Rev. don Due 1963. 99 25,000,000 NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
26,000,000 LOS ANGELES SCHOOL DISTRICTS, First Mtge. Bonds, Series J, 442% Due 1989 . 4,300,000 
CALIF.+ 3%% Bonds, Due 1960-84 10,755,000 NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
40,000,000 LOS ANGELES CO. FLOOD CONTROL Equip. Trusts, 4% % & 4% % Crfs., Due 1960-74. . . 5,055,000 
DIST., CALIF.+ 4% Bonds. Due 1960-89 30,000,000 + mag Lamar wed ng or , ‘ gecenee ' 
) irst Mtge nds, 44,% Series of 1959 due 1989 . . 0 ° 
Re ee eee 25,000,000 OHIO POWER COMPANY 
ne pane SOODee First Mtge. Bonds, 4% & Series due 1989 5,350,000 
ASSA } NV > Pi. 350, 
81,762,000 M aye SETTS, cor SMONWEAL TES 20,000,000 Sates 93 SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 
OF? Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-2009 (2 issues) First Mtge. Bonds, 4% Series due 198 5,400,000 
” % ’ , 
71,750,000 yon pg i gee oe 8,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
eatin ~ 99 First Mtge. Bonds, Series K, 5% % due 1989 . : 4,700,000 
75,000,000 MICHIGAN, STATE OFt (2 issues) 20,000,000 PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANYt 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-85 First Mtge. Bonds, $12 % Series due 1989 4,700,000 
29,704,000 MICHIGAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 12,000,000 ROCHESTER GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-89 (19 issues) First Mtge. 5% Bonds, due 1989, Series S 2,650,000 
18,800,000 MILWAUKEE, WIS.+ 70,000,000 SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
3% & 2.90% Bonds, Due 1960-79 COMPANY 35 Year 542% Debentures, Due 1994 . . 3,850,000 
22,876,000 MINNESOTA, STATE OFt 12,000,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
3% Certificates, Due 1964-76 Equip. Trusts, 4% % & 4% % Crfs., Due 1960-74 . 4,050,000 
26,237,000 NASSAU COUNTY, N. Y.t+ 25,000,000 peer gm ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC.+ 
3%% Bonds, Due 1960-88 542 & Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1984 ‘ 2,265,000 
1 91,000 NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OF 50,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY+ 
5,99 34% Bonds, Due 1960-88 First Mtge. Pipeline Bonds, 514% Series due 1979 . 2,770,000 
6,100,000 ae LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 
39,736,000 NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS = 4-4 7 4 | 4,050,000 
400,000,000 NEW YORK STATE POWER AUTH.t 8,000,000 WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE C }ORPORATION 4,450,000 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1965-79 & 2006 (2 issues) 8 = peal : — 
x NEW RK STATE THRUWAY AUTH. 
50,000,000 Var —— Bonds, Due 1966-79 & 1996 t 11,000,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (3 issues) 7,500,000 
12,667,000 OAKLAND COUNTY, MICH. 21,150,000 ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES i 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-89 (2 issues) (Gisoues) . - 13,575,000 
53,000,000 OREGON, STATE OFft (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1964-4 & 1972-75 Descriptive circulers or prospectuses, where eveoilable, ond current quotations will be supplied for 
25,000,000 PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL STATE ony of these securities upon request. 
AUTH. Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1962-86 *Te December 10,1959 Issue beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded 
10,000,000 fe ptt STATE HIGHWAY & by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone. Not included im these compilations are issues im which Halsey, Stmart & Ca. Inc 
RIDGE AUTH. Var. Rate Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-80 partsctpated only as a member of an account. 
9,700,000 cimanamene STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BLDG. AUTH. Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-80 
25,480,000 PHILADELPHIA, PA.t Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-89 ‘ 
85,000,000 PORT OF NEW YORK AUTH.+ Concise survey of 1959 bond market and outlook for 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-79 & 1989(3 issues) 1960, and tax chart to help you determine the value of 
20,000,000 SALT RIVER PROJECT, ARIZ.+ tax exemption in your income bracket. Write without ‘End 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-92 (2 issues) obligation for folders WS-6 Bond Serpey 
13,025,000 VERMONT, STATE OFt 


9,875,000 WASHINGTON, STATE OF} HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-77 
ee gee 123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
226,906,000 ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
(117 issues) AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafiicway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 

Cinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 











GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibiliry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public personnel special- 
ists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 6OTH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 6Oth Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 












































PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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SAVE TIME! 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
IMPROVE MORALE! 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration offers ten courses and books espe- 
cially prepared for officials in the city hall: 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration 
Municipal Personnel Administration 
Supervisory Methods in Municipal Administration 
Management Practices for Smaller Cities 


Some 2,500 progressive city officials of the United States and Canada enroll each year. 
Why not join them? For information write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 



































